SO        EFFICIENT MARKETING FOR AGRICULTURE
numerous marketing concerns and large volumes of business for all who might like to be middlemen.
Every consumer and farmer is personally acquainted with one or more small middlemen. As a result of such personal contacts it is generally known that the small man is not making any considerable amount of profit. Unfortunately it is not realized that the large, unknown competitive middleman who makes profits, charges the same prices for similar quality of products as the small middleman. Such competitive profits, contrary to public belief, are created by superior efficiency. The small competitive middleman has just the same opportunity to make profits as does the large competitive middleman, but fails to earn them because of inability to reduce his high costs. What the large middleman is making and saving as profits the little man pays out in heavier relative expenses. The difference between the two is in large measure due to the consequences of different sizes of business. What the larger concern makes as profit comes largely as a result of successfully developed service of assembling.
A few illustrations will further emphasize the relation of low relative costs to profits and to size of business. Consider for example the service of grading and standardizing eggs. The farmers of the United States maintain an average of 53 fowls per farm, valued at less than twenty-eight dollars. From them a production of a dozen eggs per day would be high indeed. Owing to seasonal variation in laying, the usual fanner, after reserving part of the production for home use, usually has not more than one to ten dozen eggs to market during any week. The local retailer, to whom most of these eggs are delivered in trade for groceries, receives a fluctuating supply which in the aggregate is small. In fact it is,a volume of business too small to pay him for an outfit and the labor necessary for handling eggs. As a consequence his egg pur-